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Pencil drawing by Paul Cézanne, on the back of 
the Cézanne watercolor Bathers under the Bridge. 
Bliss Collection, Museum of Modern Art 


A DISCOVERY 


During the cataloging of the recently- 
acquired Bliss Collection, the drawings and 
watercolors have been unframed to permit 
examination and accurate measuring. On 
the backs of three of the Cézanne water- 
colors hitherto unknown or unrecorded 
studies have been discovered. Among them 
is this drawing made apparently from an 
anatomical figure, or écorché, by the French 
eighteenth century sculptor Jean Antoine 
Houdon. 


The rhythmic silhouette and surface are 
partially the effect of the stripped muscles 
of the original figure, but are also in great 
part the result of that instinctive exagger- 
ation of natural rhythms which Cézanne so 
often displays and which calls to mind the 
elongated rippling figure style of Tintoretto 
and El] Greco. 











Pablo Gargallo. Picador, in wrought iron. Purchased for the Museum 
of Modern Art by A. Conger Goodyear, Esq. 


MODERN AND “MODERN” 


Modern history is an ambiguous and flexible term. 
When opposed to ancient history, modern history may 
begin with the fall of the Roman Empire. But if 
medieval history is granted autonomy then modern 
history is said to begin with the Fall of Constantinople 
or the Discovery of America. Yet if one takes up a 
“History of Modern Europe” one is just as likely to 
find the French Revolution or the Council of Vienna 
or the Franco-Prussian War has been used as a point 
of departure. 

The word modern when applied to art is even more 
confusing. During the Renaissance modern was an 
adjective of confident approval applied to the new 
style which had arisen in emulation of the art of the 
“Antique” or Graeco-Roman world. Cimabue and Giotto 
were considered the founders of the modern manner. 
In the eighteenth century however, when an orthodox 
“Classicism,” based on both archeological research 
and aesthetic theory, had shattered the self-assurance 
of the Renaissance, the word modern was often used 
with humility (or even hostility) to describe the work 
of the recent past which was thought to have fallen 
far below the achievement of the “Antique.” In the 
nineteenth century Renaissance was applied more and 
more to the earlier centuries of the modern period 
and Baroque to the post-Renaissance art of about 
1575-1775. 

Today one may begin the history of modern art 
with David’s dictatorship in 1792, the Delacroix- 
Constable Salon of 1824, Courbet’s one man revolt of 
1855, or the First Impressionist Exhibition of 1874—or 
if one wishes one may start with Caravaggio or even 
with Giotto. 





1. According to Professor Erwin Panofsky. 


“Modern” 

The term modern art, chronolog- 
ically speaking, is then so elastic that 
it can scarcely be defined. But the 
colloquialism “Modern Art” in caps 
or quotes is often no mere ques- 
tion of academic chronology. “Mod- 
ern Art” is recurrently a matter 
for debate, to be attacked or de- 
fended, a banner for the progressive, 
a red flag for the conservative. In 
this sense the word modern can 

4 become a problem not of periods but 
of prejudices. 

In “Modern Painters” Ruskin de- 
fended Turner and Holman Hunt 
against the British philistines but 
twenty years later called one of 
Whistler’s Nocturnes “a_paint-pot 
flung in the face of the public.” 
Whistler brought a lawsuit against 
Ruskin but himself did not hesitate 
to call Cézanne’s paintings childish. 
Cézanne in his old age voiced his 
contempt for “Modern Art” as he 
saw it in the work of Gauguin and van Gogh who in 
turn, had they lived long enough, would doubtless 
have damned Cubism. 


A Variable Term 

Today Cubism is twenty-five years old and some 
of the believers in the over-emphasis of plastic design 
which gave rise to Cubism would like to establish an 
orthodox definition of “Modern” art. A few months 
ago a well-known New York artist and critic wrote: 
“The word ‘Modern’ as applied to pictures has ac- 
quired an international definition. . . . The modern 
work for instance definitely breaks with all trans- 
ferring of actual appearances from nature—all copy- 
ing or mere reporting of facts. It creates all data 
into an invention. The integration of spaces, colors 
and forms weaves into a plastic or controlled picture 
surface....” 

Fifteen years ago this definition might have seemed 
plausible, but in 1934 it is scarcely more valid than 
Ruskin’s exposition of the aims of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
the revolutionary “Modern” painters of 1850: “They 
will draw what they see ... the actual facts of the 
scene . .. irrespective of any conventional rules of 
picture making.” The Superrealists, the most con- 
spicuous advance-guard movement of today, even more 
than the Pre-Raphaelites, disregard at least so far 
as their program is concerned the importance of 
“plastic values.” 

Since the war, art has become an affair of immense 
and confusing variety, of obscurities and contradic- 
tions, of the emergence of new principles and the 
renascence of old ones. As evidence of this com- 
plexity one may recall the by no means complete 
cross-section of modern painting in the Museum’s 

(Continued on page 4) 
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NEW TRUSTEES 


The Museum announces the election of the follow- 
ing trustees :— 
Mrs. Charles S. Payson 
The Lord Duveen of Millbank 
Philip Goodwin 


SUMMER EXHIBITIONS 


Bliss Collection. From May 15th to September 30th 
the Bliss Collection in its entirety will be on view. 
During the summer a number of acquisitions to the 
Permanent Collection will be exhibited. 

Architecture. Models and photographs of Housing 
from the Museum’s Permanent Collection will be 
followed later in the summer by an Exhibition of 
Modern Architecture, assembled by the International 
Congresses of Modern Architecture for the Triennial 
Exposition in Milan last summer. 

Whistler’s “Mother.” The “Portrait of the Artist’s 
Mother” will be displayed in the large gallery for 
four days, May 15th, 16th, 17th and 18th, prior to its 
return to the Louvre at the conclusion of its extended 
tour of museums in this country. Admission will be 
$1.00; members free. 


FUTURE EXHIBITIONS 


In November next, to celebrate its fifth anniversary, 
the Museum will hold an exhibition designed to 
suggest the character and scope of a permanent col- 
lection. The exhibition will include painting, sculp- 
ture, graphic arts, architecture and industrial arts. 

Early in 1935 will be held the first comprehensive 
exhibition of the work of Henry Hobson Richardson 
(1839-1886), the great American pioneer of modern 
architecture. 

During the spring of 1935 there will be a large 
exhibition of the Art of Equatorial Africa, selected 


from museums and private collections here and 
abroad. Special emphasis will be laid upon sculpture 
in wood, which has had so much influence upon 
modern art. The director of the exhibition will be 
James Johnson Sweeney. 


NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 


One out of every three members of the Museum 
lives beyond a 75 mile radius of New York. The most 
valuable privilege of membership for these out-of-town 
members, many of whom are infrequent visitors to 
New York, is that the Museum catalogs are sent to 
them free of charge. 

In the spring of 1933 the Membership Committee 
began to appoint chairmen of out-of-town chapters. 
There are now twenty such chairmen. The service 
which they render the Museum by aiding in the cir- 
culation of exhibitions, the distribution of catalogs 
and in general by interesting their communities in 
modern art has been invaluable. 

The out-of-town chairmen are:— 


Baltimore Miss Etta Cone 

Boston Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby 
Buffalo Mrs. Walter R. Lord 
Cambridge Mrs. Walter F. Bogner 
Chicago Mrs. Charles B. Goodspeed 
Cincinnati Mrs. William J. R. Alexander 
Fort Worth Mrs. P. C. Hill 

Hartford Mrs. Francis Goodwin 
Louisville Mrs. Marshall Bullitt 
Providence Mrs. C. A. Robinson, Jr. 
Palm Beach Mrs. Charles A. Chadwick 
Philadelphia Mrs. Eleanor F. Clark 
Rochester Mrs. Francis Cunningham 
Richmond Berkeley Williams, Jr. 
Santa Fe Miss Olive Rush 

St. Paul Miss Alice O’Brien 
Springfield Josiah P. Marvel 
Waterbury Miss Elizabeth Wade White 
Williamstown Mrs. Reginald Taylor 
Worcester Miss Louisa Dresser 


NEW MEMBERS 
During the past month the following persons have 
become members of the Museum:— 


Worcester, Mass. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Miss Louisa Dresser 


Miss Martha S. Dye 


Count René d’Harnoncourt New York 
Miss Elisabeth Hawes New York 
Mrs. John King Hodges New York 
Robert M. Levy New York 
Mrs. Allan McLane, Jr. New York 
Miss Audrey Maynard New York 
Walter E. Meyer Ridgefield, Conn. 
Mrs. William Church Osborn New York 
Mrs. Robert L. Paddock New York 
Dr. Hermann Post New York 


Nathaniel Saltonstall 
Mrs. Thomas B. Yarbrough 


Boston, Mass. 
Fort Worth, Texas 





MODERN AND “MODERN” 
(Continued from page 2) 


Summer Exhibition of 1933°; or glance through such 
books as Herbert Read’s Art Now* or Franz Roh’s 
Nach Expressionismus, or the catalogs of the Museum’s 
American exhibitions. The truth is that modern art 
cannot be defined with any degree of finality either in 
time or in character and any attempt to do so implies 
a blind faith, insufficient knowledge, or an academic 


lack of realism. 
A. H. Barr, Jr. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 


Among distinguished foreigners who have recently 
visited the Museum are two, both of whom have per- 
formed noteworthy services for modern art in their 
respective countries—H. E. the German Ambassador 
and Signora Margherita Sarfatti. 

Ambassador Luther 

Everyone remembers that Dr. Hans Luther, the 
German Ambassador, was director of the Reichsbank 
prior to his diplomatic appointment. But few 
Americans recall that earlier in his career he was 
Mayor of Essen. 

Essen is famous for its Krupp works and for its 
Folkwang Museum, known throughout Europe for its 
architecture, its brilliant installation, and its collec- 
tion of modern art. The Folkwang Museum was 
originally the private collection of Karl Ernst Osthaus 
of Hagen, a small town near Essen. It was during 
Mayor Luther’s term of office and in large part 
through his efforts that the Folkwang Museum was 
secured for Essen, on condition that the city provide 
a museum building worthy of the quality of the 
collection. 

The Folkwang Museum has three times made impor- 
tant loans to the Museum of Modern Art: seven 
paintings to the Exhibition of Modern German Art, 
including the famous Red Horses of Franz Marc; the 
large Matisse Women by the Sea; and the great 
Daumier Ecce Homo. In order to lend the Ecce 
Homo, Essen generously permitted the Folkwang 
Museum to break a special civic regulation. 

Ambassador Luther discussed among other things 
the exhibition of German Romantic Art which the 
Museum plans for the future. 

Signora Sarfatti 

Signora Margherita Sarfatti is well known as a 
biographer of Mussolini and as collaborator with 
Mussolini upon the newspaper Il Popolo d'Italia. At 
least of equal importance is her réle as advocate of 
the advance-guard in modern painting and architec- 
ture. She has been the champion of Il Novocento— 
“20th Century”—a group of artists and writers in 
Milan. It was she too who organized the gallery of 
modern art, the Galleria Mussolini, on the Capitoline 
in Rome. Among her books is the Storia della pittura 
moderna, the best short work on modern painting in 
the Italian language. 

Signora Sarfatti who has written and lectured on 
French art was much impressed by the Cézannes of 
the Bliss Collection, but no more than by the Machine 
Art Exhibition. 


2. See Bulletin No. 2, Oct. 1, 1933. 
3. See Bulletin No. 7, March 1, 1934. 


LIBRARY 


A list of books needed to fill out the already con- 
siderable collection in the Museum library is now 
being prepared. 

Friends and members are asked not to throw away 
old issues of art periodicals without first consulting 
the librarian. The same holds good of catalogs, espe- 
cially those of exhibitions of historical importance 
such, for instance, as the catalog of the “Armory 
Show” of New York in 1913. 

The library also needs many standard works of 
reference, especially the Thieme-Becker Allgemeines 
Lexikon der Bildenden Kiinstler, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica—preferably the latest 14th edition—and 
good recent foreign-language dictionaries. 


FILM COMMENTS 
VIVA VILLA (Directed by Jack Conway) 

Banditry and the wide open spaces in a movie that 
occasionally lapses into bathos but is nevertheless 
more inflammatory and better entertainment than the 
much-debated Eisenstein “Thunder Over Mexico.” Wal- 
lace Beery as the legendary Pancho Villa gives a pow- 
erful performance: Leo Carillo as his laconic and 
bloodthirsty lieutenant is remarkable. One scene 
reaches greatness, when the two of them with a jury 
of twelve dead men conduct a trial of their oppressors: 
and the film as a whole has magnitude and vitality. 


TARZAN AND HIS MATE (Directed by Cedric 
Gibbons) 


A Silly Symphony gone grand. I. B. 


Prentiss Taylor. Carolina Low Country: lithograph. 
Purchased from the First Municipal Art Exhibition, 
New York, for the Museum of Modern Art 











